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and meet, and proper to be done towards each other on all occasions'? 
And is not this law far more extensive, and a thousand times more power- 
ful, than any combination or display of "physical force" can ever become'? 
That there is such a law, and that we are pervaded by such an influence, 
no thinking man can deny; and, if the subject is pursued and followed out 
to its minute but comprehensive details, it will be found that the safety of 
life, the prelection of property, the happiness of communities, and the 
security of nations, depend far more directly and constantly upon this than 
upon any other known law ; and that, where this is recognised and honored, 
wherever it is practiced and applied, there is found the truest safety and the 
most settled peace. 

What, then, can be more proper or expedient than the recognition and 
practice of this law among nations'? What can more directly tend to the 
happiness of the human family than its incorporation in the actions of gov- 
ernments, and the international policy of states? And this, systematic 
Arbitration would materially effect ; for by calling into constant practice 
the principles of national justice, lienor, and good faith, it would reverse 
and eventually supersede the barbarous policy of the sword, ami bring 
national disputes as completely as it has done individual quarrels, under 
the influence of moral force, to be determined by a moral tribunal." 

This debate, so unique in the House of Commons, excited a very un- 
usual degree of interest among its members. Lord Palmerston as Foreign 
Secretary, and Lord John Russell as Prime Minister, treated Mr. Cobden 
and his motion with very marked respect, and admitted the substantial 
soundness of his positions, yet evaded the issue by moving the previous 
question, an indefinite postponement. Still the impression left on the 
house, the country and the world by that remarkable debate, showed very 
clearly the progress already made by the cause of peace even in the high 
places of power, and should encourage its friends to keep the great practi- 
cal question of substitutes for the sword before the rulers of every Christian 
people, until they adopt some method of averting with moral certainty the 
atrocities and woes of war. 



KOSSUTH AND THE PEACE SOCIETY- 

The great Hungarian, in several of his eloquent addresses to the English, 
made very respectful mention of the Peace Society, and quoted with em- 
phatic approbation the doctrine of non-intervention avowed by the late 
Peace Congress in London, as an important safeguard against war; but his 
somewhat belligerent tone in some of his appeals, and the danger of their 
tempting the friends of peace to compromise their principles, induced the 
London Peace Society's Committee to issue a special address to its members 
on this point. We copy most of this document, together with the note sent 
by the Chairman, Joseph Sturge, to Kossuth along with a copy of the 
address : — 

TO LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

Permit me to hand a copy of the enclosed document as an explanation 
to the Leader in the cause of Hungarian independence, and, through him, 
to his countrymen, why some of those who, like himself, are ardent friends 
of true freedom in every shape and fn every land, do not actively appear in 
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the triumphant demonstration with which he is received in Great Britain, 
although we cordially contributed to meliorate the condition of his exiled 
brethren, to promote the efforts put forth for his own liberation, and to elicit 
a stiong and general expres-ion of public opinion in this country against 
the cruel and wicked attempts of despotism to crush the constitutional 
rights and liberties of Hungary. It is not because we less sincerely rejoice 
at his own personal safely, or less earnestly desire the independence and 
highest prosperity of his country, that we abstain from taking part in these 
enlhusiasiic expressions of admiration for his transcendent ability, patriot- 
ism, and disinterested efforts in the cause of the oppressed Hungarian 
people. It is because we believe the clear and infallible precepts of the 
Divine religion we profess as Christians, prohibit, in all cases, a resort to 
arms. The experience of every people and country that has acted in op- 
position to these precepts, including 'he recent struggles in Hungary and 
Italy, have also brought us to the full and deliberate conviction that the 
true freedom of a people can never be acquit ed and permanently main- 
tained by the sword. We are likewise convinced that the untiring moral 
resistance of a people to despotism will ultimately secure to them their 
rights, without perpetrating a single crime, or shedding a single drop of 
human blood. I am, very respectfully, 

Joseph Sturge. 

address from the london peace society to its friends. 
Dear Friends, There are conjunctures in the history of every great moral 
reform which require special vigilance on the part of its friends, lest they 
should be insensibly led into compromising their principles, and betraying 
their trust. These times of peril are not when their cause is violently 
assailed with abuse and ridicule; for it is the impulse of all conscientious 
and earnest minds to cleave the more tenaciously to their convictions when 
they are made the objects of unjust aspersion and scorn. But the chief 
danger is when the temptation approaches them on the side of those ardent 
and generous sympathies of their own nature which have so muoh power 
to beguile the understanding, and mislead the judgment. Perhaps there is 
some reason to apprehend, that through such a season of trial the friends of 
peace are now being called to pass. A distinguished foreigner, whose 
name is associated with the aspirations and struggles of a brave and ancient 
people for the maintenance of their lil erty and independence, has recently 
appeared among us, and stirred the heart of the nation to its depths by his 
thrilling and eloquent appeals on behalf of his oppressed countrymen. 
Few can resist the contagion of that enlhu^iam which glows in lis lofty 
and earnest soul. But amid all this tumult of excited feeling, it does not 
behoove the friends of peace to forget, whatever admiration they may feel 
for his character, and whatever sympathy for the cause he advocates, that 
the means by which this illustrious patriot sought in the past, and proposes 
for the future, to effect the liberation of his country, are such as they cannot 
approve or sanction, without implicitly surrendering the fundamental prin- 
ciple of their faith. Under these circumstances we respectfully but 
earnestly entreat our friends to abide firmly and faithfully, at whatever 
sacrifice of feeling, by their own deliberate convictions, and boldly bear 
testimony to their truth whenever an opportunity occurs. 
_ The principle we hold is. that an appeal to the sword for deciding ques- 
tions of disputed right is as irrational as it is unchristian, and that no per- 
manent advantage can accrue to real freedom, or to any of the great inter- 
ests of humanity, from the debasing conflicts of brute force. That is a 
weapon which despotism knows how to wield with far more dexterity, as 
well as with a more ruthless and unscrupulous purpose, than liberty can, 
until it is degraded to its level. If we needed any practical illustrations of 
the soundness of our principle, are they not abundantly furnished by the 
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recent history and the present aspect of Europe! After the revolutions of 
1847 and 1848, the friends of liberty everywhere committed the decision of 
their cause to the wager of batlle. And with what results? In every case 
they have been worsted and crushed. Germany has seen her charters of 
constitutional freedom snatched back from her grasp with insult and con- 
tempt. Italy lies writhing' in deeper and more degraded thraldom than. 
before. Hungary is betrayed into the hands of her enemies by the mili- 
tary champion to whose sword she had trusted for deliverance. 

But it may be said, if men are not to take arms to conquer liberty, by 
what means is the power of the oppressor to be broken, and enslaved 
nations to achieve their liberation ; Do you counsel that a people should 
lie mute and motionless beneath the incubus of despotism, umil all life is 
crushed out of them"? God forbid that we should be guilty of such treason 
against the dignity of our common nature, the loftiest hopes of humanity, 
and the declared purposes of heaven. What agency, then, do we propose 
to use 1 In one word, then, we answer — Ideas I Ideas that have proved 
themselves even mightier than swords; ideas which have already achieved 
all the greatest and most enduring victories on which humanity reposes; 
ideas which are even now slowly and silently effecting revolutions on the 
earth, in comparison with which the stormy career of the greatest conquer- 
or that ever shook the earth beneath the tiamp of his armed heel, is but as 
the momentary sweep of the hurricane compared with the calm and ma- 
jestic piocesses of nature when it gradually upheaves continents, or patient- 
ly elaborates through ages "the chief thing? of the ancient mountains, and 
the precious things of the lasting hills." Surely we, as Christians, need 
no proof that truth and right can prevail without the support of physical 
force ; for were not the noblest triumphs of Christianity won when it had 
nothing to oppose to the power of the whole world armed for its extinction, 
but its conscious possession of truth, its heroic might of endurance, and its 
unclouded faith in God? 

Should you, deal friends, be invited to sustain measures the object of 
which will be to promote, on the part of this country, an armed intervention 
on behalf of the struggling nationalities of Europe, we entreat you to ab- 
stain and to protest. The only principle on which such an intervention 
can be grounded is pregnant with terrible contingencies, or rather with 
terrible certainties for the future. And, were there no other cause for hes- 
itation, we may well ask — what security have we that such an armed 
intervention will really profit the cause of liberty? All experience proves 
that the most probable issue of political emancipation effected by physical 
force, is not guaranteed freedom, but military despotism. The history of 
England's past intervention by force of arms in the affairs of continental 
nations, whether for the defence of legitimacy or of constitutional freedom, 
is so melancholy a record of rash counsels, Quixotic enterprises, and dis- 
graceful issues, as ought surely to deter us from a repetition of this experi- 
ment. There is scarcely a country in Europe on which we have not, at 
one time or another, inflicted our martial protection ; and there is scarcely 
a country in Europe whore that intervention has not eventually failed in the 
accomplishment of its professed object, or where its memory is not regarded 
with bitterness and resentment by the very people whom it was meant to 
save ; while of the consequences to ourselves a melancholy monument still 
remains in our crushing and enormous national debt. 



